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One among an unusually high number of children in Basra fighting leukaemia. 
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FALLUJAH, Iraq, Apr 13, 2012 (IPS) - At Fallujah hospital they cannot offer any 

statistics on children born with birth defects - there are just too many. Parents don't 

want to talk. "Families bury their newborn babies after they die without telling anyone," 

says hospital spokesman Nadim al-Hadidi. "It's all too shameful for them." 



"We recorded 672 cases in January but we know there were many more," says Hadidi. He 
projects pictures on to a wall at his office: children born with no brain, no eyes, or with the 
intestines out of their body. 

Facing a frozen image of a child born without limbs, Hadidi says parents' feelings usually 
range between shame and guilt. "They think it's their fault, that there's something wrong with 
them. And it doesn't help at all when some elder tells them it's been 'god's punishment'." 

The pictures are difficult to look at. And, those responsible for all this have closed their eyes. 

"In 2004 the Americans tested all kinds of chemicals and explosive devices on us: 
thermobaric weapons, white phosphorous, depleted uranium. . .we have all been laboratory 
mice for them," says Hadidi, turning off the projector. 

The months that followed the invasion of Iraq in 2003 saw persistent demonstrations against 
the occupation forces. But it wasn't until 2004 when this city by the Euphrates river to the 
west of Baghdad saw its worst. 

On Mar. 31 of that year, images of the dismembered bodies of four mercenaries from the U.S. 
group Blackwater hanging from a bridge circulated around the world. Al-Qaeda claimed the 
brutal action - and the ocal population paid the price for Operation Phantom Fury that 
followed. According to the Pentagon, this was the biggest urban battle since Hue (Vietnam, 
1968). 

The first crackdown came in April 2004 but the worst was in November of that year. Random 
house-to- house checks gave way to intense night bombings. The Americans said they used 
white phosphorus "to illuminate targets at night." But a group of Italian journalists soon gave 
documentary evidence that white phosphorus had been just another of the banned weapons 
used against civilians by the U.S. troops. 

The total number of victims is still unknown. In fact, many of them are not born yet. 

Abdulkadir Alrawi, a doctor at Fallujah hospital, is just back from examining an intriguing 
new case. "This girl was born with the Dandy Walker syndrome. Her brain is split in two and 
I doubt she'll survive." As he speaks, the lights go off again in the whole hospital. 

"We lack the most basic infrastructure, how do they want us to cope with an emergency like 
this?" 

According to a study released by the Switzerland-based International Journal of 
Environmental Research and Public Health in July 2010, "the increases in cancer, leukaemia 
and infant mortality and perturbations of the normal human population birth sex ratio in 
Fallujah are significantly greater than those reported for the survivors of the A-Bombs at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945." 

Researchers found there had been a 38-fold increase in leukaemia (17-fold in the Japanese 
locations). Reputed analysts such as Noam Chomsky have labelled such conclusions as 
"immensely more embarrassing than the Wikileaks leaks on Afghanistan." 



Samira Alaani, chief doctor at Fallujah hospital, took part in a study in close collaboration 
with the World Health Organisation. Several tests conducted in London point to unusually 
large amounts of uranium and mercury in the hair root of those affected. That could be the 
evidence linking the use of prohibited weapons to the extent of congenital problems in 
Fallujah. 

Other than the white phosphorus, many point to depleted uranium (DU), a radioactive element 
which, according to military engineers, significantly increases the penetration capacity of 
shells. DU is believed to have a life of 4.5 billion years, and it has been labelled the "silent 
murderer that never stops killing." Several international organisations have called on NATO 
to investigate whether DU was also used during the Libyan war. 

This month the Iraqi Health Ministry, in close collaboration with the WHO, will launch its 
first study ever on congenital malformations in the governorates of Baghdad, Anbar, Thi Qar, 
Suleimania, Diala and Basra. 

Sandwiched between the borders of Iran and Kuwait, Basra sits above massive oil reserves. 
The population in this southernmost province has suffered fighting much more than any other 
region: from the war with Iran in the 1980s to the Gulf War in 1991 and the U.S. -led invasion 
in 2003. 

A study by the University of Baghdad pointed out that cases of birth defects had increased 
tenfold in Basra two years before the invasion in 2003. The trend is still on the rise. 

Basra Children's Hospital, specialising in paediatric oncology, opened in 2010. Funded with 
U.S. capital, this facility was initiated by former U.S. first lady Laura Bush. But like the 
hospital in Fallujah, this supposedly state-of-the-art facility lacks basic equipment. 

"The X-ray machine spent over a year-and-a-half stored at Basra port due to an administrative 
dispute over who should pay port fees. Our children would die as they waited for radiotherapy 
treatment that did not come," says Laith Shakr Al-Sailhi, father of a sick boy and director of 
the Children's Cancer Association of Iraq. 

"The waiting list for treatment in Baghdad is endless and time is never on the side of the 
patients," says Al- Sailhi from the barracks that host his NGO headquarters next to the 
hospital. 

"Besides, these children's diseases also lead to economic ruin of their families. Those who 
can afford it pay up to 7,000 dollars in Syria or up to 12,000 dollars in Jordan for treatment. 
The cheapest option is Iran, with rates at an average of 5,000 dollars. 

"Today, families are flocking to Tehran for their children to be treated. Many of them are 
sleeping in the streets because they can't afford to pay a hotel room." 
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